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Christian life and duty, and of the encouragements and consolation flowing from a 
humble acceptance of the Christian faith, rather than any strong or striking pres- 
entation of doctrine. 

IV. 

THE ENGLISH ARISTOCRACY. 

Whoever may be the author of the anonymous novel entitled "Aristocracy,"* 
it certainly cannot be said that there is any disguise as to his motive and intention. 
The book is evidently written with the sole purpose of bringing the titled and privi- 
leged classes of England into contumely and contempt. When Thackeray drew 
his pen and ink sketches of the prevailing follies and vices of the Mite, he at least 
signed his name, and thereby drew upon himself a great deal of criticism, but this 
attack is by a hidden assailant. Thackeray had the merit of genius, and his pictures 
are those of living types of men and women, with enough of light and shade about 
them to suggest variety of character and temperament. The same cannot be said of 
this unknown critic. A great and wealthy class of society, like the English aris- 
tocracy, stands in need of just such a whole souled and manly critic as the author 
of Vanity Fair, but one hardly .gets the impression from Thackeray (as one does 
from this novel) that as a class the British nobility is entirely composed of men 
and women unworthy of respect. If the author of " Aristocracy " has drawn his 
sketches from living men and women — which is quite possible — he has been un- 
fortunate in his associations; if he intends his readers to draw the conclusion that 
his pictures represent the aristocracy as a whole, we think he has undertaken too 
much. According to him the English nobleman is a mean, selfish, sensual, sordid, 
cowardly wretch of a man, and the English noblewoman little if any better. There 
are only two tolerably respectable people in the group he presents for our study. 
One of these is an American, a young man who is anything but a typical Ameri- 
can, for he appears to be a wandering, aimless kind of a fellow, a man-flirt, the 
son of a millionaire Californian speculator, with nothing to do but amuse himself 
and spend his father's money. The other respectable personage is Lady Edith, a 
younger daughter of the Marquis of Oaktorrington (pronounced Otton), and who 
seems to have sufficient good sense to despise her relations. She falls in love with 
the captivating stranger at sight. The other characters are simply abominable, 
and the picture of fashionable society is that of a sink of corruption and of all 
kinds of meanness. Our countryman is " a middle-sized young man of eight and 
twenty," with " close-cropped brown hair" and " a small mustache." His com- 
plexion is pale and he wears " tortoise-shell rimmed eye-glasses." He picks up in 
America a real live lord who has been experimenting as a cow-boy on a Colorado 
ranch, and does not like it. " My lord" is young, almost penniless, and evidently 
out of his element, and the millionaire's son takes compassion on him and brings 
him back to his English home ; and, after a series of misunderstandings and pre- 
dicaments takes back to America the young man's sister. All this is well enough, 
and possibly some portion of English upper-class society is just what it is here set 
forth to be. If so, this book is a righteous rebuke ; but if the types of aristocracy 
here represented are only exceptional, then ihe book is mischievous and malevo- 
lent. Let such books as these be multiplied and widely circulated in Britain, and 
the result, one would suppose, must be to bring about a righteous revolution. With 
hard times and suffering among the masses, and rampant profligacy in the upper 
ranks, the day of retribution cannot be far distant. But a more charitable and 
correct view would be that there are two widely distinct types of people among the 

* " Aristocracy." A novel. D. Appleton & Co. 
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British aristocracy, just as there are among the wealthy classes of America. 
There are plenty of rich people here whose manners and morals are decidedly 
vulgar, and, thank goodness, there are some of whom America need not be 
ashamed. Is it not more than likely that the aristocracy of the Old World com- 
prises many great and good men, and noble and virtuous women, as well as the 
opposite ? 

V. 

REMINISCENCES OF ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

" Thirty Tears of Pans " hardly, perhaps, conveys as a title an idea of the 
subject matter of M. Alphonse Daudet's book,* at least to the general reader, 
although the author's name is conspicuous on the paper cover. M. Daudet writes 
in an agreeable vein of himself as a man of letters, beginning with his entrance 
into Paris a lad of sixteen, resolved to achieve fame and fortune in literature. He 
had been an usher in a school and was a raw, country lad. Fortunately, he had 
an older brother in Paris, who took him for a time under his wing, and he was, 
therefore, saved from absolute starvation. His first real success in life was an 
engagement as a writer on Figaro, then under the editorial charge of Villemes- 
sant, a tyrannical and capricious man, who had no other principles than were 
begotten of his love of success and and power. Villemessant cared little for his 
literary staff, except to get brilliant work out of them, and as soon as any unfor- 
tunate aide showed signs of weakness he was summarily dismissed. This was in 
the "fifties," when Oambetta was making his mark, chiefly among the students 
of the Quartier Latin. " He was even then," says Daudet, " the man we have all 
known and admired. Rejoicing in life, rejoicing in talk, this loquacious Roman 
grafted on a Gallic stock intoxicated himself with the jingle of his own phrases, 
making the window panes vibrate with the noise of his thundering eloquence, most 
frequently ending in exuberant explosions of mirth. Both he and his friends were 
wholly absorbed in politics, and from the Quartier Latin they were already laying 
siege to the Tuileries." 

Prom personal reminiscences and sketches the author glides into a narrative 
of the circumstances connected with the birth of his principal books. This species 
of talk generally proves to be entertaining if it come from out of the abundance 
of the heart, and M. Daudet's heart is full of love for his life-work. His great 
charm as a writer is his closeness to nature. His characters are all drawn from 
the life. He has often been compared with Charles Dickens, and, curiously enough, 
he was at one time driven almost to his wit's end to escape the charge of copying 
one of Dickens' characters. He is, however, no copyist. He gives in these mem- 
oirs the story of some of his best characters. There is also, towards the end of 
the book, an interesting account of an odd club of authors in Paris, then but little 
known, but all destined afterwards to become famous — Zola, Flaubert, Goncourt, 
Tourgueneff , and Daudet. Girardin wished to become a member, but as he was 
not a literary man was refused. The club met monthly at a dinner and styled 
their festival " the dinner of unsuccessful authors." They dined at seven and 
never separated before two in the morning. They discussed each other freely and 
without flattery or mutual admiration, and when they had exhausted themselves 
on bookish topics they branched off upon the ever present themes and ideas of 
love and death. Tourgueneff would stretch himself on the sofa and say, " Oh, I 
never think about death. In our country no one has any very distinct idea on 

* Alphonse Daudet : " Thirty Years of Paris." George Koutledge & Sons. 



